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It was from the gun mounted on this carriage that was fired
the first British shot in the war at Binche on August 22, 1914,
and it would fire in this morning's salute. It was on this same
carriage that the body of the Unknown Warrior was borne to its
last resting-place. The gun and flag were lent for the occasion
by the Imperial War Museum.
Walking seven on each side of the gun-carriage were the
pall-bearers, and the bearers of the medals and insignia of Earl
Haig, carried on black cushions. In ordinary circumstances
their varied uniforms inevitably would have attracted the
eye, whereas now the attention was arrested by the set faces of
these comrades-in-arms who were evidently labouring under
great emotion.
Touching in the extreme was the solitary riderless horse, that
had borne the great Field-Marshal on the battle-fields of
France, that had carried him through London streets in the
Victory Procession, and was now ending his days in the Royal
stables. Draped in black with a golden border, the Marshal's
boots, reversed, in the stirrups, the charger was now led by a
trooper of the 7th Hussars and a trooper of the I7th Lancers,
preceded by Sergeant Secrett, who for thirty years had been
Haig's devoted servant at home and abroad, in peace and in
war.
A notable section of the procession consisted of the principal
mourners headed by the representatives of the King, his three
sons, the Prince of Wales in the full-dress uniform of Colonel
of the Welch Guards, the Duke of York in Royal Air Force
blue, and Prince Henry in Hussar uniform ; Prince Arthur re-
presented the Duke of Connaught. There followed relatives
of Earl Haig, representatives of the Navy, Army, Royal Air
Force, the Universities, and every important department of the
national life. There succeeded a contingent of the British
Legion in mufti, but wearing breastf uls of medals that were more
eloquent than tunics, and carrying wreaths of Flanders poppies.